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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—2lAr 1, 1869. 



•was able also to dispel the supposed incognito of the 
person -who had ordered the Requiem, and the 
assumption that the copy handed to him had been 
lost, by relating a curious little episode that had 
occurred many years before, and in which he was 
himself personally concerned. The following is a 
translation of his account : — 

" It is further in my power here to declare who the individual was 
that gave Mozart the commission to compose the Requiem ; but as 
he wished to remain unknown I cannot venture to publish his name 
It is, moreover, unnecessary to do so. The fact is positive; and 
suffice it that it is to his generosity that we owe the existence of 
this master work. I may, however, state that, when it came to this 
individual's knowledge that the work was not entirely Mozart's, 
but that he died before it was finished, he sent the copy, in Siiss- 
mayer's handwriting, furnished to him, to his agent [Dr Sortschen], 
a very eminent advocate in Vienna, with instructions to obtain funher 
information about it. The widow was questioned, but she requested 
me and Herr von Nissen { whom she afterwards married], who were 
best informed on the subject, to see the advocate, which we did will- 
ingly. The score was laid before us. I pointed out which parts had 
Mozart and which SusBtnayer for their author, and the advocate 
wrote down everything that was said to him. The affair was con- 
cluded, the copy returned, and the unknown owner satisfied." 

Although Stadler concealed, in his pamphlet, the 
name of the mysterious personage here alluded to, 



difficult to them, or that their careers in consequence are now and 
then brought to an untimely end ? 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the public cares as 
little about the comfort and welfare of those who minister to its 
pleasure as some who profess to represent it would have ub believe, 
the public has at least an interest in the preservation of its own 
property.. If anything be public property, it is surely the voice of a 
public singer ; and the voice of a singer, public or private, will not 
long maintain its strength or sweetness if it be mis-used — made to 
do work for which it is unfit. Rome was not built in a day; and a 
singer is the f often tardy) fruit of a long course of cultivation. Is 
it not Colley Cibber who accounts for the rarity of actresses eminent 
in youthful parts, in the all but impossibility that a woman should 
acquire skill enough to do jusiice to them, before her youth is over 
and her beauty gone ? Sentiment apart, it is difficult to conceive 
anything in which the public could have a deeper interest than the 
preservation of the instrument — never, alas! to be replaced by 
another — of one whom the sunshine of its own favour has ripened 
into that rare product of nature, art, and circumstance — a great 
singer." 

The " Oratorio Concerts," conducted by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, in which the " diapason normal " was first tried, 
are thus commented upon. 

11 No musician who was present at the first of these can have 
failed to have been struck by the excellent timbre or quality, 
especially of the soprano and tenor voices, as well as by a certain 
air of ease characterizing the delivery of all the vocalists, principal 
or other. This was less apparent later in the performance than at 
the beginning ; not because the ear got used to it, but because, as 



having communicated his remarks directly to him, 
in consequence of .not having received his circular 
invitation till after he had adopted the other form of 
publication. The letter was signed, Inimtcus causce, 
amicus persona, and was published by Weber, with 
the other letters, in the Cecilia, when, of course, the 
long-sustained incognito came to an end. The owner 
of the Requiem was a certain Count Walsegg, of 
whom and of whose proceedings in regard to the 
work much more was soon afterwards revealed. 
(To be continued). 



he Communicated it in a letter which he privately the temperature rose, so did the pitch with it; and 'so willit always, 
Wrote to Weber, and in which he apologized for not tU1 J U J P" blic rooms are better ventilated. By the end of the first 

, . -__i_ _i i_ •_ __i__ . t _n _ j. . i • I P af t *>f the concert it was somewhat higher than that recommended 

by the Society of Arts ; by the end of the second part, much, 
higher. This rise was, no doubt accelerated by the organ, which, 
being elevated some ten feet above the highest part of the orchestra, 
luxuriated in a temperature as many degrees higher, and therefore 
inevitably kept the lead, in sharpness, of all its brother instruments. 
Nor are these all the disadvantages under which Mr. Barnby's 
experiment has had to be tried. The wind instruments — such of 
them as were new — were already adapted to the new state of things. 
Not so the stringed instruments— all of them old. A sudden 
declension of pitch must for them be attended always with some 
loss of sonority. Instruments of this class will not, at a moment's 
notice, adapt themselves to a pitch other than that to which they 
have been long used — or mis-used." 

To prepare for the inevitable rise in the pitch of the 
instruments during a Concert, Mr. Eullah proposes to 
start from as low a number of vibrations as may not be 
positively inconvenient ; and seems to favour the adoption 
of the " Theoretical Pitch " of C, at 512 vibrations per 
second. Our opinion upon this subject has been already 
fully expressed in these columns ; and it is unnecessary 
for us therefore to re-open the matter. After mentioning 
some of the difficulties which may arise in the carrying 
out of this reform, the article concludes with the following 
sensible observations. 

" But we have all of us seen greater difficulties than these tided 
over. Let it be shown that this is no mere personal question — no 
matter of convenience to particular performers, great or small, old 
or young — but, on the coutrary, a question affecting the pleasure, 
and. as Handel would have said, "improvement," of ail who love 
music, and, as a consequence, feel kindly towards its practitioners, 
and somehow or other, sooner or later — the sooner the better— -it 
will be carried. Where there's a will there's, a way." 



MUSICAL PITCH. 

Amongst the innumerable articles upon this important 
question, we have met with none more thoroughly earnest 
and conscientious than that by Mr. John Hullah, in the 
April number of Good Words. Discussing the subject in 
its purely practical bearing, both upon executants and 
auditors, his remarks are rendered doubly valuable by the 
evidence which they bear of being the result of long 
experience and acute observation. We regret that the 
inexorable demands upon our space must limit us to a few 
extracts from the testimony of so able a counsel. After 
defining what musical pitch really is, Mr. Hullah says : 

u It is asserted on the one hand that, for about 250 years past, 
pitch bas been riBing — gradually, insensibly at any particular 
moment, but as certainly without intermission — inexorably, so to 
speak. That this rise now approximates in amount to a minor 
third : — in other words, that the A of to-day is nearly identical 
with the C of the seventeen! h century. Moreover, that this elevation 
has been attained with an accelerated velocity, — that the pitch has 
within only thirty years risen a semitone, and that it still continues 
to rise. That this rise, which has been attended with no advantage 
to any class of musical performers, is in the highest degree incon- 
venient and distre sing to one class; and that the public are every 
way losers by a state of things under which, possibly instrumental, 
certainly vocal performance, is deteriorated in sonority and sweet- 
ness." 

In speaking of Mr. Sims Reeves's wholesome protest 
against the present exti avagantly high pitch, ourauthor very 
naturally expresses his surprise that, with the honourable 
exception of Madlle. Nilsson, no vocalist should have 
come forward to aid in the reform of a pernicious system 
under which so many have notoriously suffered for years. 
Then come some important remarks upon the manner in 
which this question affects the general public, which we 
quote entire : 

u But, it may be said — it has been said already — what has the 
public to do with all this ? So long as we (the public) are enter- 
tained, what is it to us that the physical powers of Mr. A., Mrs. B.. 
and Miss C, are tasked to -Hie utmost, that the work which should 
be pleasant and easy is (from whatever cause) disagreeable and 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPEBA. 

Bellini's opera, Norma, inaugurated the season at this 
establishment on the 30th March, Mdlle. Tietjens singing 
the part of Norma with much effect, although evidently 
suffering from a severe cold. Signor Mongini was an 
excellent Pollio ; and Mdlle. Sinico, who is always wel- 
come in whatever part she undertakes, was more than 
usually successful in the ill-used Adalgisa. Rigoletto has 
also been given, in the heroine of which Mdlle. Viinzini 
considerably strengthened the favourable impression which 
she made last year. In Fidelio, Mdlle. Tietjens appeared 
completely to have recovered her voice ; and sang the 
music from beginning to end with unflagging vigour. 
Signor Bulterini, although perhaps scarcely equal to the 
part of Florastan, displayed very excellent qualities, espe- 
cially in the trying concerted pieces, where indeed, the 
real musical training of an artist is often most severely 
tested. The " Prisoners' chorus" was given with a deci- 
sion and power which we have rarely heard equalled on 
the Italian stage, and received by the audience with a 
coldness which speaks but little for the musical "pro- 



